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The Child in Today’s Culture 


_ Mr. Havicuursr: The fate of our society depends upon the way in 
which we rear our children. 


| Dr. Grsett: We ought to talk about babies as well as bombs if 
America is to take a leadership in the world of tomorrow. 


Mr. Havicuursr: In this Rounp Tasie we shall do the very difficult 


( 


d important thing of answering some of the practical questions so 
ften asked about child-rearing and at the same time explore some of 
e basic matters which make up the science of child development. 
rt. Gesell, you have pioneered in your clinic at Yale University in the 
tudy of children for more years than some of us have been working 
this field. Many of this country’s best-known workers in the field of 
ild development were trained by you. Miss Koch and I are members 
of the University of Chicago’s Committee on Human Development, 
which we conduct research on the human individual at all ages 
d in which we train people for work in the field of human relations. 
e three and many others are giving our lives to the scientific study 
human behavior and development. Have we gotten very far, Dr. 
esell? How much practical help, for example, do you think that you 
ve been able to give to the thousands of parents who have read your 
jooks on child development? Some of my friends say that they bring 
Ip their babies according to Dr. Gesell. 


_ Dr. Gesetx: I hope that these studies have led parents into the right 
pathways. Perhaps we have demonstrated that we do need a science of 
nild development in order to understand our children. Children dis- 
slay their nature transparently, sincerely, lawfully. They are by no 
means as harum-scarum and unpredictable as people sometimes think. 
fou see, we have been able to observe them under very favorable cir- 
uumstances in their homes, in the clinic, in our guidance nursery, and 
a school. We have used the motion-picture camera and other methods 
9 chart the successive stages of development from earliest infancy 
irough the first ten years of life. 

The baby comes into the world with a very useful assortment of be- 
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havior patterns and a will to live and to grow. He is born wi 
remarkable powers of growth. When his eyes open, he begins to sta 
at the window; later he gazes at his mother’s face; in three months | 
looks at his own hand; in six months he can sit up and look at a lit 
red block which we place on a test table in front of him, and he pic 
up the block on sight, brings it to his mouth, takes it out, inspects 
bangs it on the table top—a wonderful chain reaction—a whole seri 
of behavior patterns. 

This is mental growth. This is how a baby grows. No one taug 
him how to grow. He knows it all by heart. Nature drilled it into k 
organism through countless ages of evolution. And so he advanc 
from one stage to another, displaying new patterns of behavior whi 
we have recorded by motion pictures. In ten months he negotiat 
two blocks, bringing them together, patty-cake-wise; at eighte 
months he builds a tower of three blocks; at two years he builds 
wall; at three years, a bridge; at four years, a gateway; at five years 
staircase. There is something almost mathematical about this progr 
sion—a kind of ground plan. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I take it that you believe that parents should kn 
the facts about this ground plan. Why should they know? Just to g 
out of the way, in order to allow the child to grow according to 
ground plan? 


Dr. Gest: By no means, but in order to get their bearings. First 
all, the parent must recognize that there is such a thing as a grou 
plan and be watchful and look for stages as they mature, one by o 


Mr. Havicuurst: The examples which you have given us had to 
with the physical development of the child—that is, how he hand 
blocks and learns to walk and creep, and so on. Is it also true 
there is a ground plan in the development of the child’s personali 


Dr. Grsett: I would say so, by all means, because we are deali 
with deep-seated laws of growth which apply to all phases of 
child’s mind and personality. These laws are universal, and they are 
inescapable as the laws of gravitation and of atomic energy. Let us 
thankful for it, because it means that some day, perhaps, we may 
derstand our children better. 

Let us take the four-year-old. His personality seems to feel the p 
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of growth in many new directions; it tends to go out of bounds. 
He is an expansionist; he tells tall tales, because he has not made a 
tlear-cut distinction between fact and fiction. But at five years he has 
imself better in hand. He actually likes to obey and to conform. He is 
in focus, in equilibrium. It is a golden age. Mothers sometimes secretly 
ope that he will always remain that angelic. Alas, at six years—even 
fat five-and-a-half—he begins to feel new stirrings of growth. He is cut- 
ting his permanent teeth. His behavior becomes brash and combative 
iis though he were at war with himself and with the world. He be- 
fomes overdemanding, explosive sometimes, with strangely contradic- 
ory spurts of antagonism and affection. “A changed child,” his mother 
bays. Well, no, a changing child, for at seven the extremes quiet down. 
e seven-year-old is less impulsive, more pensive. He establishes 
friendly relations with companions and teachers. He is absorptive, 
‘uminative, and reflective. And, when he nears the age of eight, he 
enters an expansive phase again, reminiscent of age four. He shows 
More spontaneity and initiative, going out to meet the environment. 
"At nine years he tends to be business-like, fair-minded, responsible. 
e listens to reason. He often shows considerable power of self-moti- 
vation. He is interested in perfecting his skills. And ten is another 
olden age, like five. The ten-year-old takes things in stride, works 
With speed; he likes the challenge of his school tasks; he is peculiarly 
eptive to social information, susceptible to prejudices, good and bad; 
can even participate in elementary discussions of social problems— 
acial minorities, crime, labor and management, black market. It is a 
bplendid period for planting liberalizing ideas, prior to the teens, 
Wwhich are just around the corner. 

You see how personality grows, stage by stage, just like block build- 
fing. There must be an underlying ground plan of some sort. 


' Me. Havicuurst: We have five children in our home, and so I am 
something, I think, of an expert on the subject of the golden age. I 
im not sure whether five or ten is the golden age. Sometimes I think 
lmost any age can be the golden age, and then the next day my wife 
nd I change our minds. But you used the term “ground plan” again. 
oes that mean that all nine-year-olds will behave inevitably like nine- 
Wear-olds in their personalities, or is it possible that a perfectly normal 

ine-year-old may behave like an eight-year-old, and another one like 
en-year-old? 
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Dr. Gesett: Not only possible but probably does, because, after a 
there are variations. We use this term “ground plan” for convenienc 


Miss Kocu: I have two questions. Can you speed up this develo 
mental pattern? What about the twins which you studied? Did n 
one of them learn faster than the other? 


Dr. Grsett: Yes, and he kept the lead for a few weeks. But t 
other twin, without training in this stair-climbing experiment, soc 
equaled the other, and they were going nip and tuck. 


Miss Koc: Suppose that the training had continued twenty yea 
instead of two weeks, what do you think the effect would have beer 


Dr. Grseti: With neglect of the other twin, so to speak? I thir 
that with drastic environmental pressures we can dislocate somewh 
these patterns, but even the dislocations will be governed by lawf 
sequences of development. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Can I get into this one, because this is one of n 
pet areas for discussion. We, of course, are right now dealing with 
age-old problem of heredity and environment, and, Dr. Gesell, y 
have made it quite clear you would disagree with the statement whi 
we often hear that the child is like putty and can be molded into a 
shape which the parents desire. Would you go so far as to agree wi 
another statement which is often heard—namely, that bee 
responsible for most of what the child is and does? 


Dr. Geseti: Heredity is surely primary. It comes first. The ch 
could not get along without the genes, because they are at the basis 
all the infant’s growth. I would put it this way: The environment 
not engender, cannot produce, the progressions and the sequences 
inner development. I would like to quote Emily Dickinson here: 


“Growth of man, like growth of nature, 
Gravitates within. 
Atmosphere and sun confirm it, 
But it stirs alone.” 


I think that the heredity factor “stirs alone.” 


Mr. Havicuurst: I like Emily Dickinson, too, but Emily Dickin 
was not a scientific observer of child development. If I may put my 
over against her at this point, most of my research in the past 
years has been directed toward the study of the child in the so 
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environment, and the more and more I learn, the more and more I 
ecome convinced that we get an enormous diversity, especially of 
‘Auman personality, dependent upon the kind of social environment in 


yecurrence of those behaviors as you find in the American children 
whom you studied in New Haven and in whom you found this law- 
ful sequence of both physical and social development? 


_ Dr. Geset: In general, yes, because, of course, there is a ground 
jan underlying all the characteristics of the human species, and we 
mre, after all, members of one species. 


| Mr. Havicnurst: Let me have a chance to state what I believe about 
neredity and environment. Then let me see what Miss Koch thinks 
About it. 

/ I should say that the purely physical characteristics of a child are 
largely inherited—such things as his height, his body build, the color 
bf his eyes and hair, are largely settled for him at the time he is con- 
Heived in his mother’s womb. But even these things can be modified by 
drastic changes in the child’s environment, as you have just said, Dr. 
Sesell. On the other hand, I believe that the social and intellectual 
Wharacteristics of the child, his personality and his intelligence, depend 
very largely upon his experiences in the family, the neighborhood, the 
ichool, and the community. The truest thing to say is that every social- 
y important characteristic of a child is a result of both heredity and 
Mvironment working together. Heredity sets limits. It limits the age 
Mt which a child can learn to walk and talk and read and write. It sets 


the marks set for them by heredity. Most children fall short of what 
they could be, because their environment does not enable them to 
beach their hereditary limits. 


iss Kocu: I would like to ask Dr. Gesell—before I attempt to 
Mswer you—whether some of this regularity in sequence which he 
totes could not be a function of some regularity in social exposure. 
or instance, he said that the six-year-old is very explosive. Could that 
Mot be due to the fact that most of our six-year-olds in America are 
tering school at that time and are expanding very rapidly their social 
Avironments and consequently having some trouble adjusting? 
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Dr. Gerseti: I have a good deal of sympathy for that consideration 
but I would say that he is still six years old and that he is still cutting 
his six-year molars and that that is a growth phenomenon which i: 
inevitable. A good environment will greatly reduce the explosiveness 
but the environment itself ought to take its cue from the instabili 
ties of the six-year-old. That is the reason I continually stress the 
organic factors, because the character of the work in the first grad 
ought to be changed and the atmosphere ought to be changed ir 
behalf of this six-year-old for these developmental reasons. 


Miss Kocu: You said that the child was cutting his teeth at thi 
time. I got the impression that this might be related to his tensio 
Is that what you had in mind, or... 


Dr. Gesett: Not necessarily. 


Miss Kocu: . . . do you think that something else lies back 
this characteristic? 


Dr. Gesetx: It is deeper than that, although there is something eve 
in this old-fashioned idea about teething. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Suppose we go ahead with our discussion of 
environment and bring in a very practical aspect of it—namely, th 
of discipline. Of course, discipline is a part of the environment of t 
child. Discipline, I suppose, is the part of the environment with whi 
the parents are most concerned. Miss Koch, you know a lot abo 
discipline. What do you have to say on that subject? 


Miss Kocu: I hate to have that question turned in my directio: 
because most people have a very unpleasant reaction to the term. Ho 
ever, I am a teacher, and I am concerned with the problem of learnin 
Since the discussion so far has not given learning its just due, in 
opinion, how would it be if we spent some time considering the que] 
tion of conditions which are favorable for learning? 

Parents, after all, are really teachers, only they meet the pupil wh 
he arrives in this world, live with him twenty-four hours a day, 
do not pass him on at the end of a year. How they feel toward 
child and how they treat him must be a matter of great importan 
Everyone knows that a good teacher is good chiefly because she h 
won the love and admiration of her pupils. Parents usually get 
admiration, and they need to preserve it. If the parent is critical inst 
of encouraging, if he flies into a rage when matters do not proceed 
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ie wishes, if he expects so much that the child often has a feeling of 
Jailure, and if he is vague and autocratic in his demands, he is sure to 
Ilienate his youngster. It seems to me that the parent has the delicate 
vask of providing the negative training which is necessary—the in- 
pvitable thwartings—without endangering the child’s feeling of secu- 


| In this connection I should like to ask you, Mr. Havighurst, whether 
you feel that corporal punishment does endanger that security. 


. Mr. Havicuursr: In you, Miss Koch, I suspect, I am finding an ally 
a some rather heretical views which I have on corporal punishment. 
believe that we are noticing a swing of the pendulum away from the 
jotion which was prevalent in the so-called “enlightened circles” that 
‘orporal punishment was always bad for the child. I remember read- 
ng in one of my textbooks at one time this statement: “Never strike a 
ild in anger.” I think that I might go almost as far as to change 
hat statement to read as follows: “Never strike a child except in 


Waradoxical in that logic. I do not wish to take too high ground 
1 this matter, but I must enter a gentle disclaimer. I do not believe 
a corporal punishment i in public schools; I do not believe in corporal 
junishment in homes. Indeed, I think that slapping, spanking, shak- 
ag, and cuffing are indignities, especially toward preschool children. 


e, I certainly would snatch him with as much vigor as you, Havig- 
st, but I would not—nor would you—whip him, to boot, or send 
supperless to bed. 


' Me. Havicuursr: “Supperless to bed” seems to me to be an example 
~ just the kind of punishment against which I am arguing. 


Dr. Geset: I see. 
. i 


!Mr. Havicnurst: Whatever we may believe about the good and 
ad of corporal punishment, we probably agree that a certain amount 
f punishment is essential in the upbringing of any normal child and 
at it gets its effect largely on the basis of the emotional climate in 
family. That is, a slap with the hand or with some convenient 
apon may have no dire meaning in a family where the climate is 
ndly and supporting, but calling the child a bad child and sending 
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it supperless to bed is a severe punishment in a family where th 
emotional climate is already cold and critical and demanding. 


Miss Kocu: I agree with that. I have often wondered whether i 
was the hurt, the physical hurt, in corporal punishment which mad 
it the deterrent which it seems to be or whether the child merel 
understands through this gesture that his parent means business. I 
fact, if I had to choose, myself, between having my ears boxed an 
not having my parents speak to me for a day, I should without an 
question choose having my ears boxed. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is just the kind of choice which I feel par 
ents are often making for their child, especially the parents who tak 
part in our child-study classes. 


Dr. Gesett: But I want to call attention again to the fact that in 
stinctive parental affection frequently gives way to harshness. Ther 
are countless homes in America in which sheer ignorance of the mos 
elementary principles of child care results in cruel types of cuffing 
scolding, and even beatings. These primitive methods of home gov 
ernment are so grossly inconsistent with the democratic culture tha 
they must be attacked as public health problems by pediatricians an 
nurses. We protect democracy whenever we protect the free and fu 
development of infants and children. 

I find that there are two types of veterans coming home to th 
preschool children. There is one type who is a bit militaristic an 
authoritarian. He brings his child up to the mark; he wishes to di 
cipline him on the dot. There is another type who says somethin 
like this: “I would like to know what makes my child tick.” No 
that is a good idea, because it means a perceptiveness for the mec 
anisms of development. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I would say that there ought to be another mo 
important difference between these two fellows and their wives. Th 
is, the successful veteran, and anybody else who is a parent, is 
one who somehow establishes a supporting and an affectionate em 
tional climate in which his children can grow. 


Miss Kocu: Yes. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I feel that this has been a complex discussio 
The subject is probably too difficult for us to handle in a short tim 
Perhaps we could clear it up somewhat if each one of you would 
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to state what he believes is most important to say about child de- 
ivelopment. Miss Koch, what is your confession of faith? 


Miss Kocu: Let me, as one interested in nursery education, express 
mny faith relative to techniques which are important in child-rearing. 
‘A wise parent, I believe, sets for his child tasks in which he can 
have success without too much trouble. The parent recognizes that 
ithe child’s tolerance for effort shifts with his mood and situation and 
Nphysical state. He leads the child by easy steps from the simple to 
the more complex. He offers support, and he does not try to divorce 
ithe child before the child feels reasonably confident of his own 
strength. The parent recognizes that the learning curve is a jagged 
fone. He forewarns of necessary change and gives the child time 
to reorient his thinking and desires. The wise parent respects the 
child as an individual and allows him increasing freedom and choice 
and activity, as understanding expands. The parent provides constant 
couragement and is consistent in his goals though not too rigid 
0 yield upon the discovery of error. He explains, and he supplies 


$ not expected that reason ait will be effective in producing the 
Mesired action. If the child must be crossed, the parent helps him to 
save his face. He offers substitutes when he must deprive. He pro- 
Wides positive suggestions rather than direct by negative command. 
e avoids meeting hostile feeling with hostile feeling. He will be 
most concerned about how the child feels and about his faith in 
himself. And, lastly, since the child has much to learn, the wise parent 
will have a sense of proportion and put first things first. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Dr. Gesell, what would you say? 


_ Dr. Gesexi: I agree that philosophy is more important than mere 
“know-how.” Parents who live in a democracy should be imbued with 
ithe philosophy of growth. The logic of development lies in its se- 
quences. A philosophy of growth makes the parent sensitive to these 
. quences and makes it possible to see the future in terms of the past. 
Mt makes it possible to see the behavior characteristics of the child 
in better perspective, with a sense of humor, perhaps, and confidence 
in the future. If we are to respect the child’s individuality, if we wish 
to do justice to the spiritual aspects of his personality, we must 
think of him in terms of growth. We can have a deep faith in the 
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constructive essence of growth, and with that faith we can have 
more confidence. We can enjoy our children. 

We live in an age of science and technology which has already pro 
foundly transformed the temper and the patterns of human living 
At the moment the physical sciences, as you know—that is, physic: 
and chemistry—hold the stage, but when peace is assured, the life 
sciences as well as the physical sciences will hold the stage, and bott 
together will be constructively addressed to the betterment of humar 
relationships and to the preservation of family life. Fortunately, th 
child, in spite of the fact that he represents the most complex knowr 
constellation of atoms, is potentially intelligible through science anc 
philosophy, so let us not be frightened by science or by technology 
It is not technology as such which creates our difficulties; it is rather 
the lack of profound self-knowledge—the gap between our scientifi 
control of the physical world and our control of the newer world o 
human nature. Let us convert a science of child development into on« 
of the humanities of the future. 

Every age is under the compulsion to rediscover the meaning of in 
fancy. No age was ever under greater compulsion than the presen 
tragic age. Where else can we look for the eternal verities in pure 
form? Where else can we get a greater encouragement than tha 
which comes from seeing those verities unfolded in the mysteriou: 
but lawful processes of child development ?* : 


* This program, originally broadcast February 23, 1947, was selected from the Ro 
Tasxe’s library of past discussions for special presentation. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF SUCCESSFUL DISCIPLINE* 
By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


Professor of Education, Chairman of the Committee on 
Human Development, University of Chicago 
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CENTLY a group of us at the University of Chicago finished an 
light year study of the development of moral character in a group of 
whildren whom we observed from the time they were 10 years old 
motil they reached the age of 17 or 18. At the end of our study we 
made ratings of these young people on all-round moral competence. 
These ratings were compared with facts about these boys and girls to 
ind out what traits and what things in their experience were closely 
welated to good character. 

' Among the characteristics which we studied in relation to character 
development were severity of discipline and consistency of discipline 
a the family. We found that severity of discipline which these young 
ople had received as children bore no relation to their moral charac- 
. Some who had been severely disciplined had very poor character; 
ers with a history of severe discipline had very good character. 
pome who had been very lightly disciplined had very good character; 


But consistency of discipline was very closely cel to moral com- 
tence. The coefficient of correlation of consistency of discipline with 
‘noral competence was 62. This was one of the characteristics most 
highly related to good character. The child who had received consistent 
iscipline, whether severe or light, was very likely to have good char- 
cter. 

Discipline can be successful or it can be unsuccessful, but it is essen- 
fal. Meaning by discipline a control exerted over a child by an older 
Nerson through punishment or threat of punishment, discipline is 
sential in the rearing of children. It can be a power for good in the 
* Reprinted from Understanding the Child, XX, No. 2 (April, 1952), 35-38. 
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child’s life, or a power for evil, but it is essential to the relation of chil 
to the older person or persons who take responsibility for rearing th 
child. Nobody can rear a child from babyhood without at least occa 
sionally slapping the child’s hands, or spanking him, or confining hin 
to a play-pen or a room, or scolding him, or withdrawing one’s lov 
from him. These are all types of punishment, for they make the chil 
feel uncomfortable because of what one has done to him, which is th 
characteristic of punishment. 

While discipline is essential, it is not always successful. Sometimes 
does good, but sometimes it does harm, or at best no good. If we wis 
to use discipline more successfully it is useful to think of the vario 
functions of discipline; some of them wholesome and some unwhol 
some. By distinguishing wholesome from unwholesome functions 
discipline it may be easier to manage discipline so that it functio 
wholesomely. 


The Wholesome Functions of Discipline 


There are three wholesome uses or results of discipline. 

1. To teach the child that the world responds in orderly fashion 
his actions. The only kind of control that anyone can achieve over h 
world is the control of being able to predict what will happen whe 
he does something. In a world which contains dangers as well as ple 
ures and satisfactions, it is necessary for survival that the child learn t 
predict danger as well as pleasure. This he does partly by sufferin 
from burns by hot radiators, bumps from falls, scratches from kitten 
and bad tastes from putting certain things in his mouth. But he al 
learns to predict some dangers from the punishments his parents gi 
him, and these could hardly be learned in any other way. 

This is why consistency of discipline is so important in the formatio 
of character. Through consistent discipline the child learns that certai 
behavior will always be followed by punishment, even though it m 
be light punishment. He learns to expect the world to punish him f 
what is wrong (and also to reward him for what is right, provided 
parents have consistently rewarded him for doing “good” things 
Inconsistent discipline, by which we mean punishment for doing 
thing one day, and indifference, or even reward for doing the sa 
thing at a later time, leaves a child unable to predict what will happ 
(A boy once told us, in connection with a whipping his father h 
given him with a strap for calling a neighbor girl a foul name, “I do 
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really know what is bad until I do it.” He had called his playmates 
@names before without being punished, and then, for doing what he 
faad done before, he was beaten severely without warning, and he 
might do the same thing again the next day in front of his father with- 
put being punished.) 

_ Consistent discipline helps the child to learn that there is a moral 
orderliness in his world. 

_ 2. To teach the child a reasonable degree of social conformity. Disci- 
pline helps to teach a child the accepted toilet habits, to wear clothes, 
cover his genitals, control his aggressive feelings, keep his hands and 
ace reasonably clean, eat in ways that are not disgusting to other 
neople, be reasonably prompt in getting to school and keeping other 
engagements, sit reasonably quietly in church and the movies. 

_ Certainly there is such a thing as too much conformity, and it may 
result from discipline; hence it is important to speak of a “reasonable 
Hegre” of social conformity, and to be cautious in employing disci- 
pline to teach conformity. Furthermore, there is some evidence, prin- 
sipally from simpler societies than our own, that social conformity will 
be learned to a considerable extent by imitation if adults are patient 
enough to wait until the child has formed the habit of imitating those 
“who have prestige in his sight. Hence this function of discipline should 
¢ accepted with some reservations, lest it produce an unwholesome 


| 3. To help the child develop self-control and self-direction. Whole- 
some discipline consists in such treatment as will enable the child in 
due time to make wise decisions on his own responsibility. This is ac- 
omplished by the substitution of “inner” for “outer” control, or by the 
evelopment of conscience in the child. 

' It appears from all that we know about child development that con- 
Science, or the inner voice that guides, warns, and occasionally punishes 
the human individual, develops only in situations in early life that in- 
Wolve punishment by someone whom the child loves and looks up to. 
e child experiences the “teachable moment” for the development of 
sonscience in the years from 3 to 6. He must be punished by someone 
he loves in order for him to take into himself the warning, punishing 
voice of the loved one. 

_ A balance of consistent punishment combined with a great deal of 
affection on the part of parents seems to be the only formula for the 
development of self-control and self-direction. 
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There are two unwholesome uses or results of discipline. 

1. To intimidate the child. A veteran of World War II sat in a clin 
talking with the psychiatrist about the nervous breakdown whic 
made it impossible for him to carry on with his family and his wo1 
life. “When I was a boy,” he said, “my father used to beat me evei 
evening when he came home from work. If he was too drunk to do : 
my mother would beat me. Sometimes I would be so frightened 
would go away about the time my father was due to come home an 
stay away until I thought he would be asleep. Once I ran away fe 
three days, afraid to come home.” As a young man this person was § 
intimidated that he feared to face his employer and his associates whe 
difficulties arose, and he found refuge in mental illness. 

Discipline that is over-severe, whether it takes the form of whippi 
and beating or the subtler forms of scolding and denial of lo 
can so intimidate a child that he will never become an independe 
adult. Even if discipline is not carried to the extremes illustrated abo 
but is still severe and authoritative, it may turn a child into a 
pendent, submissive person who lacks self-direction. 

2. To release aggression by the disciplinarian. Disciplining a child 
sometimes a pure act of retaliation by a parent who has been frustrat 
by the child’s misbehavior. This may not be altogether bad. Perhaps 
reasonable amount of retaliation is the healthiest way for a parent 
solve the minor frustrations of child-rearing. It is probably better f 
a child to receive a sharp slap on his buttocks for striking baby broth 
than to be locked in a room for an hour and to be told that moth 
does not love him. It is better partly because the punishment whi 
comes more closely after the misdeed is apt to be more effective, a 
partly because the quick slap given in a moment of anger can be f 
lowed a few minutes later by caresses to assure the child that moth 
does love him. Denial of love by the mother is a much more dangero 
punishment than spanking. 

It has been said, “Never strike a child in anger,” and there is so 
value in this aphorism, but there is more value in the opposite one 
“Never strike a child except in anger.” But the anger must be un 
control. The punishment must not be allowed to serve completely 
cause of releasing aggression of a frustrated parent or teacher. Furth 
more, there are cases, especially of emotionally disturbed children, 
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which punishment given in anger is the worst possible thing for the 
If humans were like bears, it would be a simple and wholesome 
matter to discipline children by cuffing them as a mother bear does her 
tubs. Perhaps a family is fortunate in which something of this mother 
year and cubs relationship exists, where punishment can be given and 
jaken impersonally. But human emotions and human personality are 
oo complicated to be dealt with on this level. 

| There are only two kinds of people who may safely allow the pun- 
jshment of children to serve as a release for their aggression. Parents 
may do this safely within narrow limits, because they are so close to 
the child emotionally, and they give the child so much affection that 
the child can accept occasional aggression from them without doubting 
their love of him. Total strangers may also safely retaliate by punish- 
ing children for depredations on their property—for tearing up flower- 
veds, stealing fruit, breaking windows, stealing from a store counter, 
iitc. This teaches the child that he will be punished for infringing on 
Whe rights of strangers, and unless the punishment is fearful or in- 
uman it does not intimidate him, but teaches him a proper respect 
jor the rights of others. 

| People who have frequent relationships with children but are not 
tery closely bound to them emotionally, such as teachers, club leaders, 
mployers, and neighbors, should not retaliate when children do 
wrong. They may punish the children, but it should be done without 
geression, and, on the whole, they will find reward more effective 
@han punishment. 
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